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Not himself a discoverer in any branch^ he was unceasingly
occupied in communicating the discoveries and inventions
of ethers. He had an ear for every novelty of whatever
kind, interesting himself in social, religious, philanthropic
schemes, as well as in experiments in the arts. A sanguine
universality of benevolence pervaded that generation of
ardent souls, akin only in their common anticipation of an
unknown Utopia. A secret was within the reach of
human ingenuity which would make all mankind happy.
But there were two directions more especially in which
Hartlib *s zeal without knowledge abounded. These were
a grand scheme for the union of Protestant Christendom,
and his propagand of Comenius's school-reform.

For the first of these projects it was not likely that
Hartlib would gain a proselyte in Milton, who had at
one-and-twenty judged Anglican orders a servitude, and
was already chafing against the restraints of Presbytery.
But on his other hobby, that of school-reform, Milton was
not only sympathetic, but when Hartlib came to talk
with him, he found that most or all of Comenius's ideas
had already independently presented themselves to the
reflection or experience of the Englishman. At HartliVs
request Milton consented to put down his thoughts on
paper, and even to print them in a quarto pamphlet of
eight pages, entitled, Of Education: to Master Samuel
Hartlib.

This tract, often reproduced and regarded, along with
one of Locke's, as a substantial contribution to the sub-
ject, must often have grievously disappointed those who
have eagerly consulted it for practical hints or guidance of
any kind. Its interest is wholly biographical. It cannot
be regarded as a valuable contribution to educational
theory, but it is strongly marked with the Miltonic indi- of power. And in ahim... The charm lay in the novelty of this style                        life.    But Ijycidas opens up a deeper vein of feeling, a
